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THE ALDINE. 



S T. ASAPH CA THEDRAL. 

This least and last of the cathedrals of England, 
and yet in many regards one of the most interesting, 
stands in the small town of the same name, in Flint- 
shire, No,rth Wales, some six miles from the water- 
ing-place of Rhyl, on the Channel, and on the line of 
the branch road leading from Chester by Denbigh to 
Holyhead, though off the main route to that port and 
thence to Kingstown and all Ireland. Among its 
points of interest is the fact that 
the bishop of this diocese, alone of 
all the English bishops, is a bishop 
only — he, of all the list, having no 
seat in the House of Lords, and 
consequently being only an eccle- 
siastical dignitary with no entan- 
gling political duties. This cathe- 
dral also enjoys an advantage not 
common to the great religious 
houses, of standing where it can 
be widely and favorably seen ; as 
it crowns a pleasant eminence, 
midway between the small rivers 
Elwy and Clwyd, the old town de- 
riving from the former its ancient 
British name of " Llanwely." The 
more important of our three pic- 
tures of this edifice conveys a very 
excellent idea of its appearance as 
seen at a little distance, as also of 
its rural surroundings, one of the 
staunch old bridges, and other fea- 
tures of the Welsh scenery. The 
second gives an equally accurate 
view of the north transept and 
the central tower; while the third 
shows the very chaste and hand- 
some choir, looking toward the 
chancel. Architecturally it is cru- 
ciform, like all its fellows, though 
much less elaborate than most of 
them in outside plan and finish. It 
has a length of 179 feet, with a 
breadth of 108 ; and the square cen- 
tral tower rises 98 feet above the naves and transepts, 
giving a total height of about 130 feet. There is a 
fine modern window in the east end, said to be an im- 
itation of one at Tintern Abbey ; and it has several 
other windows, of stained glass, worthy of notice. 

The see of St. Asaph is very ancient, having been 
established in the sixth century by Kentigern, other- 
wise called St. Mungo, Bishop of Glasgow ; and the 
name seems to have been derived from Asa, or 
Asaph, a bishop who succeeded him. The first build- 



LOST LILLIAN BRACY; 

A TRADITION OF CHARLES II.'S TIME. 
CHAPTER IV. 

SIR RALPH EDGECUMBE AT THE MAY-POLE. 

Some thirty years of age, or perhaps two or three 
years beyond that limit of first-manhood — tall and 
erect in figure, with the sinew of the athlete married 





NORTH TRANSEPT. 

ing, of wood, was burned in 1282 ; and the next and 
more substantial one, of stone, erected by Bishop 
Anian, was materially damaged during the wars of 
Owen Glendower, It was partially rebuilt about 
1480, but remained unfinished until 1770, when the 
choir was completed by the Dean and Chapter. It 
was seriously desecrated in the Parliamentary wars, 
being used as a barrack and a hospital, and even as 
an office and a stable ! The interior of this cathedral 
has some very handsome monuments, among others 
a mural tablet to FeUcia Hemans, the poetess. 



ST. ASAPH CATHEDRAL.. 

to the grace of the courtier — frank-faced, with laugh- 
ing brown eyes, curling brown hair falling upon his 
shoulders, and the long, sweeping mustache of the 
French fashion ; with the doublet and hose of wine- 
color, richly plumed hat, sword with a jewel at the 
hilt, and loose riding-boots of russet leather, every 
detail of which seemed to become him better than 
the preceding — certainly, again, this man was worth 
all the attention bestowed upon him by the master of 
the Hope and his tenants, — worthy of a much more 
cordial grasp of the hand than that given by Walter 
Bracy on his first alighting, but which he repaid 
with one keen enough to be quite satisfactory to the 
other. 

A few words of inquiry and information, conveying 
(with good will, or no.-*) an invitation from Bracy to 
make some days or at least hours of stay at the 
Hope, and the assurance that Sir Ralph had broken 
away from the revels at Whitehall for no less a pur- 
pose than to spend a single night at a place so well 
known and loved of old ; and the conversation, as 
still they stood at near the edge of the group. Sir 
Ralph yet holding his own bridle, flowed into what 
the late mood of Walter Bracy was so likely to make 
its channel. 

" A set of surly knaves, Sir Ralph ! Respectful 
enough, as how should they. dare to be anything 
else? — and yet years make them nothing more than 
this ! " he said, with a bitterness of tone which per- 
haps the other better understood than himself. 

" I grieve to hear you say so. Master Bracy," said 
Sir Ralph, earnestly. "A happy yeomanry is the 
true boast of Old England, and the coming back of 
the ' Merrie Monarch ' and his nobles, and the many 
broad pieces that they must be throwing abroad over 
the land, should certainly make smiles lie deeper 
than the skin. Have you not spoiled them, one way 
or the other.?" 

" Been too rough with them, or eke too smooth ? " 
he asked in reply. 

"Scarcely that, and yet something like it. Made 
yourself too nearly their equal, or kept yourself too 
far removed from them } " ' 

Walter Bracy laughed harshly — that laugh grating 
on the ears of Edgecumbe like a false note in music 
or the cry of a door on its unoiled hinges, — as he 
said : 

"Not the first, I'll be sworn. As to the last: that 



is as it may be. They must be made to know their 
places, however, and they w//// " 

"True, true — yes, their places, as you say," was 
the reply of the knight. But well it is that thought 
is silent ; else would the black brows of Walter Bracy 
have bent themselves even more closely, hearing the 
inner words that followed the. spoken reply: 

" A hard master, and a man not to be trusted, by 
this hand ! Of the old blood, and yet hated. When 
men are so misliked, by those who live nearest to 
them and see them most freely in 
all moods, then is there something 
rotten within them, and they have 
usually done some deed to deserve 
the hatred. This must be looked 
into ! " 

But this reflection was suddenly 
broken in upon by the voice of 
Bracy : 

"Come — we have had enough 
of these clowns and their folly and 
impudence. Let us on to the- 
Hope : supper is near in time." 

"If you will do me that favor, 
Master Bracy, do not await me 
here," answered Sir Ralph. " Spare 
me ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour, to see these people at their 
merriment, to the which I fancy 
that I can buy them back with one 
or two broad pieces, if in no other 
mode ; and then, horsed as I am, I 
will join you at the HopS within 
the moment thereafter. I have 
been so long absent from England, 
that even the dullest of the old 
sports will be new to me, again," 

This suggestion met with no op- 
position from Walter Bracy, who 
may have been rather glad than 
the reverse of the opportunity to 
reach the Hope a few moments in 
advance of his unexpected guest ; 
so he merely said, as he took his 
way toward the bridge : 
" Be it as you will. Sir Ralph ; and much good 
may you have of the knaves ! But join us soon, be- 
fore the cook loses his temper or the meats are cin- 
ders." 

Sir Ralph Edgecumbe, bridle still on arm, watched 
his host until he saw the latter. at the bridge; then 
he turned to the merry-makers, for the last few min- 
utes guiltless of that name, and said : 

"Take this bridle, some youngster who wishes a 
bright silver groat." 
The claimants for the groat, among the younger 




CHOIRi" 

boys, were so many as for the moment to embarrass 
the choice, the result being the disbursement of some 
half-dozen of those pieces, and at least three hold- 
ing the bridle of the noble bay, while other three 
looked on with a sense of aiding. Then Sir Ralph 
drew his purse from his pocket, took from it a full 
handful of silver coins, and threw them among the 
crowd, with a result of scrambling and struggling 
that may well be conceived ; and when the last had 
been secured, and the lucky lads and lasses had 



